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LTHOUGH the theme of the present conference is the ‘‘sick Society,” we 

would like to describe the emergence of certain forms of participation in 
American society which may be viewed as a healthy response to conditions at 
the present time. 


On Wednesday, August 14, 1968, an intriguing, and we believe, unique 
social event occurred in the inter-territorial region between Pennsylvania and 
New Jersey; this was the celebration of the thirty-ninth birthday of the Tacony- 
Palmyra Bridge, a span crossing the Delaware River which connects the north- 
eastern portion of Philadelphia and the area midway between Camden and 
Trenton, New Jersey. The significance of the event is attested to by the extent 
of participation; an estimated three thousand people came to celebrate this 
particular occasion, according to local newspaper accounts. 


DESCRIPTION OF THE EVENT 


The birthday party was officially called for 11.30 a.m. on Wednesday, 
August 14, 1968, by a local radio announcer named Bill Bircher. As one drove 
toward the bridge on this particular occasion he was confronted with a long line 
of traffic. To distinguish those who were arriving to celebrate the birthday party 
from those who merely wanted to use the bridge to get from Pennsylvania to 
New Jersey or vice versa, listeners of Bircher were instructed earlier in the day 
to approach the bridge with their headlights on. As a Bircher listener, following 
instructions, neared the bridge, the driver was waved over to the side of the road 
where space was provided for the parking of cars. Bridge policemen took care 
of this traffic detail. 


After parking cars on both the Pennsylvania and New Jersey sides of the 
bridge, small clusters of people began moving toward the center of the span. 
Participating in and observing this aspect of the event gave one the very strong 
impression that people at this time were not quite sure about their role in the 
event; many either overtly said, when observing someone else, ““What are you 
doing here?”, which could also mean, “What am I doing here?”, or else, they 
looked quisically at others who had gathered there. Some, rather self-consciously, 
called out ‘Happy Birthday’’ to others, while other participants wished the 
guards, much to their initial astonishment and then amusement, “Happy Birth- 
day.” : 
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Approaching the center of the span by walking along the pedestrian road- 
way, provided on the side of the bridge, the observer was struck by the mass of 
humanity milling about and asking, ‘Where is Bill Bircher?”. Keeping amused 
by pointing out and commenting upon some of the costumes worn and signs 
brought along for the occasion kept many from becoming impatient. Finally, 
about 12.15 p.m., Bill Bircher arrived in a jeep following a contingent from one 
of Philadelphia’s best known high school bands, the Cardinal Dougherty High 
School Marching Band. To accommodate this group and Bircher, one lane of 
traffic was closed. Everybody pressed in on Bircher and surrounded the jeep 
which had brought him over from the New Jersey side. As many as could, shook 
his hand and exchanged greetings with him. By now the crowd was at its 
maximum and the bridge officials kept the lane which they had opened for 
Bircher and the band, off limits to vehicular traffic. 


As Bircher led the crowd in the singing of ‘“‘“Happy Birthday, Dear Bridge,” 
the mood of the crowd changed to one of real involvement and active partici- 
pation. During the second rendition of the song, both accompanied by the band, 
a fireboat appeared beneath the bridge and shot a stream of water up to the 
center. As the singing ended one of the participants handed Bircher a bottle of 
champagne which was consumed by those closest to him. 


At this point Bircher introduced the head of the authority which runs the 
bridge; he expressed the bridge’s appreciation for their attendance. Next, the 
first person to drive over the bridge when it was opened in 1929 made a speech 
indicating how happy he was to be able to take part in this wonderful celebra- 
tion. (Since he was 78 years old we would image that he was, indeed, happy 
to be there.) 


After this spurt of speeches Bircher collected all the presents which had been 
brought for the bridge and showed them to the crowd. Several birthday cakes 
made their appearance and were quickly consumed. Finally, Bircher announced 
that free cokes would be served on the New Jersey side of the bridge. By this 
time many of the older celebrants were tired and left, while the younger ones 
went for the cokes. The feeling of involvement demonstrated by the rise of 
conversation between strangers was impressive during the entire period of the 
celebration. 


The sequence of events described here lasted for about forty-five minutes 
from the time of arrival of Bircher and is based primarily upon the observations 
made by Robboy. 


HISTORY OF THE IDEA 


The major stimulus for this event was a local radio announcer named Bill 
Bircher. Bircher is the host of a morning show from 6 a.m. to 10 a.m. broadcast 
by station WIMR in Camden, N.J., and heard throughout the metropolitan 
Philadelphia area. According to Bircher, he was reading a local Philadelphia 
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paper one evening when he came across a short item which was an answer to a 
reader’s question about the ferry which used to operate in the area now served 
by the bridge. The date mentioned for the last crossing of the ferry was 
August 13, 1929, which Bircher then assuined was the day before the opening 
of the bridge. He checked this date with the Burlington Bristol Bridge Com- 
mission, which operates the bridge, and found out that his assumption was 
correct. At the beginning of July, he mentioned this fact to his listening audience 
and suggested that it might be a nice idea to send birthday cards to the bridge. 
Within a few days, he received a call from the head of the Commission who 
indicated that they were receiving a large number of birthday cards. Stimulated 
by this somewhat unexpected response from his audience, Bircher then suggested 
that it would be an even nicer idea to celebrate the birthday of the bridge by 
going there and singing Happy Birthday to the bridge on August 14. He 
indicated that he would lead the singing. 


HISTORY OF THE BRIDGE 


There are three bridges connecting Philadelphia and New Jersey which 
span the Delaware River. The oldest is the Ben Franklin, next in longevity is 
the Tacony-Palmyra, and the youngest is the Walt Whitman. The Ben Franklin 
and Whitman Bridges are owned and operated by the Delaware River Port 
Authority, while the Tacony-Palmyra Bridge is owned and operated by the 
Burlington-Bristol Bridge Commission, which also operates a smaller bridge 
upstream connecting Burlington, N.J. and Bristol, Pa. Since its beginning the 
Tacony Palmyra Bridge has always had a lower toll than the others; originally 
$.20 compared to $.25. Approximately fifteen years ago the Tacony-Palmyra toll 
was lowered to $.05. Within the last year the toll for the Ben Franklin and Walt 
Whitman bridges has been increased to $.50. Although there was a public 
protest against this increase in the form of letters to newspapers, no reduction 
in toll has taken place. 


Of the three bridges, the Tacony-Palmyra is located furthest north and is 
away from the central business district of Philadelphia. In addition, both of the 
other bridges lead directly into high speed expressways. Most highway signs 
directing traffic into Philadelphia route cars over one of the Delaware River 
Port Authority Bridges. 


The Tacony-Palmyra Bridge leads from one working class neighborhood 
in Philadelphia to another working man’s community in New Jersey. Another 
characteristic of the Tacony-Palmyra is that it is a drawbridge, which can lead 
to long delays. Finally, it is smaller than the other two; there are only four lanes 
contrasted with eight for the Ben Franklin and Walt Whitman. This factor also 
can result in major traffic tie-ups. Despite this, for many people, it is ‘‘our 
bridge.”’ An additional event which endears this bridge to its users is the annual 
free ride on Christmas Day. Instead of collecting a toll on this day motorists 
are handed Christmas cards as they go through the toll booths. 
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METHODOLOGY 


Data presented in the earlier section of this paper and data to be presented 
in the subsequent analysis of the event were collected by a combination of 
anthropological and sociological techniques. A participant-observer (Robboy) 
attended the celebration, conducted informal interviews, and wrote a description 
of the event. After this phase of the research was completed, Bircher was con- 
tacted and his help solicited. A brief questionnaire was designed which Bircher 
agreed to distribute. He announced the authors’ interest in the event to his 
audience and asked those who attended the party and were willing to fill out 
the questionnaire to send a post card to the station. A total of 150 questionnaires 
were distributed in this way. After filling out the questionnaire, respondents 
were asked to return the material to the authors. Of the 150 questionnaires 
distributed, 140 were returned which represented approximately 600 participants. 
Finally, an interview was conducted with Bircher in which his ideas about the 
party were discussed. 


ANALYSIS OF THE EVENT 


In classical social analysis the investigator of an event or situation derives 
explanations which are not overtly recognized by the participants. This, in effect, 
is the distinction usually made between manifest and latest functions. Although 
the ostensible or manifest function or purpose for attending this birthday party 
was to indicate support for Bircher or to pay homage to an object which 
informants variously described as ‘humble, friendly, homely, and familiar,” we 
cannot accept this interpretation. If 100 people had attended the birthday party, 
then this explanation would appear to be acceptable. However, more than 3,000 
people came to participate in an informal, non-repetitive event on a hot and 
muggy Wednesday noon in August. Therefore, we would suggest that the social 
analyst must look elsewhere for an explanation of this degree of involvement. 


America’s ‘‘everyman’”’ is caught in a double pronged social dilemna which 
allows him very little freedom for social action. On the one hand there is the 
“establishment,” the bureaucratic mechanisms such as local, state and federal 
government which can directly influence his life without consultation. One area 
in which this consistently occurs is that of taxation, where rates are frequently 
raised despite public protest and with perfunctory public hearings. One the 
other hand, the confrontation tactics of such groups as anti-war demonstrators, 
and rioters who are directly protesting these bureaucratic interventions are 
equally threatening to him. Such activities threaten him because they challenge 
the basic premises of his life. Without effective and routinized expressions of 
social discontent, levels of frustration reach an explosive point. When an event 
such as the bridge party occurs, he does find an outlet for his frustrations. This 
particular event allowed him to participate actively with spontaneity, but without 
the overt manifestations of social protest. 
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To substantiate this interpretation of the event we might quote some 
responses to the question, ““Why did you go?’’. Thus, we found the following 
as typical responses: 


“It was a welcome relief with all of today’s news on radio and TV being 
mostly war, taxes and riots.” 


“We read the papers and listen to the news and seemed in view of all the 
trouble today, doing something utterly wacky was a way of letting off 
steam.” 


“We feel that there is so much misery in the world, that a little nonsense 
like this does no harm to anyone.” 


These quotations clearly indicate the respondents’ disaffection with present 
day difficulties over which they have no control and the attendant notion that 
the bridge party was good clean fun. 


The raising of tolls from $.25 to $.50 on the other two bridges is the specific 
event which we would suggest stimulated the extent of participation in this 
celebration. Negative sentiments about the other bridges appear in comments 
based upon the question: ‘If they were doing something like this for the Walt 
Whitman or Ben Franklin Bridge, would you go?’’. Some of the comments 
were: 


“‘No, they’re the downtown high-priced guys.” 


“No. One of the main reasons a lot of people went was because the Tacony 
Bridge is still only a nickel; the other two bridges are a bunch of shysters.” 


“A big emphatic ‘no’—the people running and operating them must be 
selfish, greedy and grasping to have raised the tolls. This doesn’t affect me, 
I don’t have to use them for work—but I feel sorry for people who must.” 


“‘No—unless they lower the tolls to $.05—then we will throw a party to top 
this one.”’ 


It would appear, based upon these typical responses to the two questions 
cited above, that the previous discussion of the dilemna of ‘“‘everyman”’ in con- 
temporary American society is adequately demonstrated. Therefore, we would 
suggest that the latent function of this particular celebration for many of those 
who participated was to take part in an oblique social protest. By an oblique 
social protest in which negative actions are taken. Direct social protest can take 
detriment of another social object or event. This can be contrasted to direct 
social protest in which negative actions are taken. Direct social protest can take 
two forms. One form is socially legitimate and takes such outlets as writing 
letters to newspapers, complaining to political authorities or airing complaints 
on talk shows. The second form of protest, which would not be considered 
acceptable by many of those participating in the bridge party, and which there- 
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fore would be called socially illegitimate, would take the form of aemonstrations, 
riots or picketing. Given the ineffectiveness of the usual legitimate social protest 
activities, and the unacceptability of confrontation tactics because they are 
threatening, the individual may use the pretext of an event such as the celebra- 
tion of the Tacony-Palmyra Bridge’s 39th birthday as an oblique way of showing 
dissatisfaction with the present day situation. 


After looking at this particular event within the framework suggested here, 
it became apparent that other areas of contemporary life could be viewed in 
terms of their oblique social protest function. Another stimulating event which 
occurred almost at the same time as the bridge party and commanded nation- 
wide attention was the disruption of activities on Wall Street as the result of the 
appearance of Miss Francine Gottfried. Miss Gottfreid is apparently a young 
lady with commanding statistics who has been the center of large crowd attention 
in the Wall Street section of Manhattan. Crowds estimated at 5,000 or more 
have gathered to stare at and cheer her when she has appeared for work or at 
lunchtime. Although the news releases declare that most of those who gathered 
were stockbrokers, bankers and clerks from the stock market area, we would 
tend to doubt it. We would anticipate that many of those who did gather are 
part of the ‘‘everyman”’ contingent of American society. Since this initial event, 
other cities have run ‘‘Match Francine’ contests, with the winner being sent 
to the same section of New York to see if the effect would be the same. From 
the meager news stories which followed these events, the effect does seem to be 
the same. Miss Gottfiried is quoted as saying: ‘‘I think they are all crazy. What 
are they doing this for? I’m just an ordinary girl.” She may classify herself as 
ordinary, but that is obviously not the evaluation for those who have gathered 
to observe here. What, in fact, is being protested by participation in this event 
is more difficult to determine, particularly since we were unable to observe those 
who gathered or have them complete questionnaires for us. However, we might 
suggest that the bosomless woman portrayed in many fashion magazines is being 
obliquely protested by many American men who either participated by joining 
in this event, or in reading about the event, said they would have liked to have 
been there. 


Still another area in which oblique social protest is taking place is the 
political arena. In the recent national elections, the apparent drawing power of 
the American Independent Party could be viewed in the same way. Rather than 
direct protest, such as that which took place in Chicago during the Democratic 
National Convention, an oblique form of protesting the activities of both national 
parties would be to declare support for the Wallace party. For those who watched 
the conventions on TV or followed the primary campaign in newspapers, it was 
quite obvious that both parties were large bureaucratic mechanical structures 
which were basically unresponsive to public opinion. It is worth noting that 
when the actual election took place, Wallace did not do nearly as well as 
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anticipated in most northern states. Perhaps those who were protesting saw the 
actual election vote as a form of direct protest, which they were unwilling to 
maintain. It might be fun to protest what both parties were doing, by indicating 
verbal support for a third party, but when the time for real protest came they 
were unwilling to follow through on the action. 


SUMMARY AND CONCLUSIONS 


If our suggestion about the latent functions of the Tacony-Palmyra Bridge 
party as a form of social protest is correct, then it behooves the social analyst 
to carefully scrutinize similar events in American society for similar functions. 
The more overt forms of protest are given adequate publicity or even over- 
publicized by our mass communication media. The violent reactions to certain 
forms of social protest are also readily apparent in such activities as legislation 
to curtail demonstrations and counter-demonstrations. Given the present state 
of American society, with large impersonal bureaucracy on one hand, and 
violent protest on the other, the milder, less readily observable, forms of protest, 
such as the one detailed here, are likely to be overlooked. We would suggest 
to our colleagues that they divert at least a small segment of their attention to 
similar events in other places. We should also like to suggest that if our analysis 
is correct, there will be an increasing occurrence of similar phenomena as 
America’s “everyman” continues to be caught on the horns of the social dilemna 
previously discussed. 


Perhaps the best summary of the entire Tacony-Palmyra Bridge Birthday 
Party is found in the words of one of the participants: “‘I was very pleased and 
had a good feeling after this outing. I’m sure it started out as a joke but the 
people seemed to catch the spirit or it. Here we were doing such a seemingly 
“kooky” thing. Who ever heard of singing to a bridge? But was it just that? 
I think I felt good because I was happy and I had fun. The crowd was orderly, 
considering the amount, the guards were just great. I have have seen to much 
on TV and papers, rioting, protesting, fighting, the constant turmoil our world 
is in. I think it was wonderful to have all of us there for a happy reason. I’m 
sure we are all aware especially those of us who have men serving in armed 
forces the serious and sometimes fearful conditions in our lives and I think we 
must never lose sight of that spark of humor, the light side, the good, good 
things in life.” 

An alternative framework for the analysis of the data presented in this 
paper is one which emphasizes the frustration-aggression hypothesis. It is 
generally recognized, for the individual, that frustration will usually lead to 
aggression. If large numbers of people in society are facing a frustrating situation, 
such as the increasing control over their lives by external mechanisms such as 
large scale governmental bureaucracies, then it is possible to predict that large 
scale aggressive activities will follow. However, such activities even though 
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generated by society itself, are intolerable for the social system. An alternative 
to such directly aggressive activities is participation in forms or oblique social 
protest such as those described above. Such activities do not threaten society 
while they allow the participants to find a relatively harmless outlet for their 
aggressive tendencies. Therefore, we would view the emergence of such activities 
as a basically healthy response to a frustrating situation. 
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